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SLOPER JOINS THE KU KLUX KLAN. 


fee Poor Pa is becoming quite keen cn the Ku Klux Klan. Harry Lauder’s “‘braw bricht licht”’ ts play work to.Ku Klux ripaaebi fat 5 
) R) “4 klosing hours. You know, old thing, they have started a new branch—well, not so.much a branch, perhaps, as a twig*—in see, “— os 
op vocations in the ruined Kloisters that used to be, in the old aays, the Lair cf the Boy Pirates of the Wandle. Pa = apt cay sw aie 
an vd d and wonderful kleremony. Te password is Kloperupatree '’ and the catch question, " How's your father? he kt pas , nd wor " t 
eata, tt somehow, but, by judicious pumping and a bex ¢ chocs, J managed to’ get details, Pa had rather.2 warm time of tt in the Ruking stool, £ 

*, Hot stuff, the kids teTOOTSIF, . 
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READ 
CAPTAIN LOWRY’S 
FEARFUL CRIME. 
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“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 


Forwarded to any part of the World, post free : 3 months, 
3s. ; 6 months, 6s.; 12 months (including all Special 
Numbers), 12s. ln stamps or P.0.0.’s to THE 
PROPRIETORS, “‘ THE SLOPERIES,” BoswELL Houss, 
BoLt CourT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Show Cards and Contents Bills will be sent post free 
to Newsagents on application. Reading Cases, free of 
charge, to Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
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*.* Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
returned, must enclose a s/amped envelope large enough 
to contain ihe contributions submitted.’ Under no 
other conditions will attention be given to work sent 
in on approval. - Do not enclose loose stamps. 


Jot 
When Father Comes Home Wet. 


At this dark, dreary time of year, 
When rain so often falls, 

We children wish the spring were here 
And all that it recalls, 

But when the fire is nice and hot 
We often quite forget 

That Winter still is here—but not 
When father comes home wet! 


Then such a scamper you would see 
As he pulls off his “mac”! 

We take it to the scullery 
And hang_it on the rack; 

While Aunt his soaked umbrella takes, 
And gets in such ‘a pet 

When from his hat the rain he shakes 
When father comes home wet! 


We children pull his damp boots off 
And make his slippers warm, 

While he pretends to sneeze and cough 
And shiver at the storm! 

But when he says: “I don’t féel well— 
Will someone fetch the ‘vet ’?” 

It makes us laugh until we yell— 
When father comes home wet! 


But one night it was different— 
There was no rain at all! 
But there was sucha noise, we went 
To father, in the hall: 
To us he did not seem the same, 
And made poor Auntie fret— 
And we were glad when bed-time came, 
When father came home “wet”! 


'" A SKIRT FOR DRAUGHTS; 


GIRLS ALLY HOPES:TO. MEET. 


BELINDA BRILLIANTE, 
in her famous Diamond Dance. 
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BOUND FOR THE BARGAIN SALES 


THE first cheap train from Suburbia carries the 
majority of them; and they’ burat into the nearest 
smoking compartment like a flock of sheep through a 
meadow gate. ‘ * 

The former peace and quiet of the carriage is 
changed for pandemonium. Hitherto it was possible 
to read the newspaper with some understanding of the 
print before one’s eyes. Up till now it waa a pleasure 
to puff at one’s pipe. But this sudden incursion of 
bargain-hungry furies alters all that. 

To read with any degree of comfort is no longer 
within one’s power. ' 

To smoke without a subconscious sense of offending 
becomes now possible only to the completely insensitive. 

All speaking at once, and at the highest speed pos- 
sible to human lips, these votaries of an elusive 
economy, these hunters for shop-soiled finery and frip- 
pery, convert the apartment—so far as sound goes— 
into a cross between the aviary and the monkey house 
at the Zoo. 

At “stopping” stations, as the train proceeds, 
normal, regular passengers open the carriage door, 
look in, and then shut it again with an alacrity which 
bespeaks their sense of happy escape. Porters peer in 
through the window, and then turn to one another with 
words of sarcasm upon their lips. 

Meanwhile the clang of tongues goes on. Babel 
itself would have sounded like a Beethoven Symphony 
as compared with this babble. 

Mere man sits amazed, distracted, and aghast in 
the awful presence of so much yocal power, which con- 
veys no intelligible meaning to his ears. 

The fragmentary sentences that reach him through 
the chaotic gefheral noise merely confuse. 

“The sweetest of jumpers—a duck of a toque—a 
perfectly gorgeous Georgette something or other—an 
utterly ridiculous price'—couldn’t possibly have been 
made for it!—A’hem! I didn’t notice this was a 
‘smoker,’ did you?—She: actually tried to pull it out 
of my hand!—Torn. completely in -two; my dear!—‘I 
want none of your impertinence, miss.’ I said. ‘I shall 
report—’—Quite a nice fellow. Much too good for a 
shop-walker—I had exactly enough left for a cup. of 
tea, and when I got home—You know what men are— 
Yes, I know it is an expensive time of year. but when 
you see things going at such ridicilons—No, guaran- 
teed ladderless, dear—Yes, I don’t quite see how they 
can be pure silk, but—Yes, next to the skin, of course. 
I always do—‘It’s marked four and eleven three dis- 
tinctly,’ I said. If you can’t read your own+—’ 

And so the mad game goes on, until they leave the 
train; when man, poor man—well, with all their faults 
he loves them still M: 


READ 
A TRUE TALE QO 
TURKEY. 


_ Sloper Songlets 
By “THE BARD.” 
McGooseley’s New Year Par 


McGooseley gave a New Year party, 
Everyone was gay and hearty, 
McGooseley was in highest feather, 
Sang about his native heather, 

Danced the reel of Tullochgorum, 
Swallowed many a steaming jorum, 
Drank the health of everyhody 

In ten tumblers full of toddy. 

His cousin Maggie graced the table, 
A bonnie lassie, fine and able. 

No brighter face there was than Maggi 
When she.saw the lordly haggis. 
First of all the party feasted 

On tasty herring, red and reisted, 
Sheep’s head broth with nimble trotters, 
Till the very reason totters. 


Things. were getting rather risky, 
"T'wixt each dish a glass of whisky. 
Ally’s nose was getting redder 

Till he took a sudden header, 

Down upon the floor he landed 

Where he lay completely stranded. 
Alexandry ran for water, 

Maggie shouted, ‘‘Murder! Slaughter!’ 


McGooseley emptied his decanter, 
Told the tale of Tam o’ Shanter, 
Burst a button off his breeches 

As he thought about the witches. 
Then the fun grew fast and furious, 
Billy danced in fashion curious, 
Snatcher caught him by the ankle, 
Long his wrath for that will rankle. 


Dook Snook’s eye was growing glasay, 
Tootsie, he, said, was getting passee; 
At such an awful accusation 

Tootsie made a long oration, 

Told the Dook to go to Hades, 
Wkere he'd find more fitting ladies. 
To reply he was unable, 

And all the ladies left the tablé. 


Long that party they’ll remember, 
Heads as hot as burning ember, 
Thirst that dried their very gizzards, 
Till MeGooseley, best of wizards, 
Gave to quench each aching throttle 
Something’ from a big black bottle, 
Glad was each one to receive it, 
For it was the best Glenlivet. 


SHE: Why do you call my costume a curtain- 
HE :( Because it ends quite early, doesn't it?” 
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A cHOee LUNACY. 


be ULYSSES HENRY ARTHUR GREEN Walked down 
~ Peckham High Street with a fierce and a deter 

air. He Was going to -atand no nonsense, and 
Was going to let Mrs. Wiggins know it, too. Mrs. 
> eins was hia mother-in-law, and though up to the 
eeert hand never so much as seen her, he none the 
dg swer a great deal about her- A friend of his in 
MG lca had married another of the Wiggins girls, and 
Year Wiggins bad stayed with them for nearly five 


; in 8, having been with them, indeed, in their home 


bj New York during his own courtship of, and mar- 
xine? to, Maria Wiggins. ‘ ‘Then ever since Mrs. Wig- 
ing had reluctantly left New York ehe had been stay- 
the With her third married daughter in Ireland, till 
hag expected news that Mr. Jones, Ulysses’s employer, 
ing Dromoted him to be manager, with a substantial 
of salary, had at once brought an intimation 
' Mra. Wiggins intended to come and stay with 
J& now. 
aig 4 shal adopt a high hand with her for a atart,” 
Wily Ulysses, wiping hia spectacles with agitation. “I 
hg, 2°t be bullied, I will not be put down in my own 
* I shall show her,” said Ulysses, putting on his 


& 

&, es again and glaring through them so fero- 

lity at a baby near that the child burst instantly 
a rs, “e that——”’ 


Weep; ho are you making faces at, ugly?” inquired the 
fg Be baby’a nurse, indignantly. ‘ You’ve fright- 
the precious, you have.” 
Coy, Weees turned sharply his countenance still so fero- 
On, “ith his flerce intentions that the nurse, after but 
“ance, snatched ap her charge and fied. 
“ho. CW that shows,” said Ulysses, deeply flattered 
™much depends on a first impression. I shall 
M angrily on Mrs. Wiggins, I shall look at her 
8ame way in which |—er—cowed that girl, and I 
®t her see for herslf that it simply won’t be 
Cross my wishes. Then,” said Ulysses, giving 


| Wey “Pectacles a rakish tilt, “no doubt all will go 


Usug ad when I waut te stay out a little later than 
4 yty I shall, that’s all.” 

od, Wning brought him within sight of his own 

latent littie abode, and aa he let himself in by the 


hit small drawing-room. Ulysses saw his opportu- 
thro, Md decided it would be best to carry things 
ban, #2 with a rush while his wife was absent. He 
of the open the door, made one leap into the centre 

Toom, and twirled round rapidly. The elderly 


| y ~ a . : 
hor» Watched this performance with af air of paralysed 


the e * 4nd when he hurled his bag into one corner of 
hat a his umbrella into another, and flinging his 
re, “he stound proceeded to dance on it—it was the 
and most determined thing he could think or 
Bags gave a wild shriek, and bounding from her 
cut tr, dashed wildly towards the door. But Ulysses 
er off with a quick movement of bis own. 

thay Don’t be alarmed,” he said, “I’m only annoyed, 
Sali.” He paused to jump three feet into the air, 


my unhappy, elderly lady screamed again. “A 


hee looked at me in a way I didn’t like, and it’s upset 
Woy ank goodness he didn’t say anything or blood 


ve been spilt—se-r-r-r-r—b-f-f-f-f-f—s-8-s.” 


pos, Help, help!” screamed the elderly lady. “Murder, 


€ves!” And dodging back, she brought uD 


Uy. 28 the wall where she stood wailing feebly, while 


Ay, 
Tega StWisted himself over a chair and glared at her 


leas, Hs all right,’ he said, ‘“‘there’a no danger—at 


Neg y one so long as I’m not annoyed again. But, for 


« on see would not be satisfied. 

“hy annoy me,” he implored. \“I’m quite safe 
™ not annoyed, but once rouse me and my 

&wful;’’ and by way of emphasising the fact, 

8 in the air again, flung out his arms and 

the "Ud said, “Drat that man who looked at me!” in 

awe-inspiring tone he could command. 

Wild €ct was satisfactory, for the elderly lady gave 

6 Cream, and then dashed béhind the piano, 

®he crouched down and screamed again. Ulysses 
themself with delight. It was evident that he 
"roughly cowed his mother-in-law; henceforth 
‘gins would go in deadly fear of rousing his 
mper; now all would be plain sailing. He 

Nq le °n the piano stoo] in great exultation of spirits, 

e, ening with both hands on the lid of the piano, 

“ ae Over at the terrified: refugee behind’ it. 

" wea t be frightened,” he said, “ it’s only that I’ve 
my Noyed. It is never safe to annoy me; but 
Bu r Dow, go you can come out if you like.” 

dq RO notice was taken of this cordial invitation, 


ft z 
Tom behind a voice inquired in accents of the 


“Ty amazement. 
v) ¥sees, whatever are you doing?” 


breshot a ioe and saw his wife standing on the 


ooking at him with an air of extreme sur- 
to, Flushed with. triumph he. stepped haughtily 
fe wi © Piano stool to the ground and surveyed his 
“oq, 820 air of majestic calm while she, gasped out: 
» Ulysses, I didn’t know you were here. What 
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was all that dreadful noise? And where,” she added, 
glancing with still greater bewilderment at the empty 
chair in which the elderly lady had m seated. 
“ Whatever——” she began, with increasing amazement, 
and then paused again. 


“If it is your mother for whom you are inquiring,’ 


said Ulysses, with a lofty wave of his hand, “she is at 
present, I believe, behind the piano.” 

Mrs. Green blinked at him, and she took hold of the 
door for support. ; / 

““Whatever do you mean?” she inquired, ‘‘ Mother 
is in the kitchen.” phen 

“In the kitchen,” cried Ulysses, astounded and dis- 


mayed in his turn; “but, then, who was that. here, 


when I came in?” : 

“I don’t know who was here when you came in,” 
replied Mrs. Green cautiously; “ but. when I went out 
to get the tea I left Mrs. Jones here, the wife of the 
senior partner, who called to congratulate me on 
your, promotion.” 

“ Mrs. Jones!” repeated Ulysses, in a‘voice between 


a gasp and a groan, as the dread possibility began to ° 


dawn upon him that it was his employer’s wife whom 
he had driyen to take shelter behind the piano. ‘Oh, 
impogsible!” he wailed. “Tt must have been your 
mother.” 

“Mother is in the: kitchen,” asserted Mrs, Green 
again, her bewilderment mot lessened; “but what is 
Mrs. Jones doing behind the piano, anyhow?” 

Ulysses struck his hand against his forehead and 
answered in hollow tones: 
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“Drat that man who looked at ime!” 


“I thought she was your mother. 
press her.”’ 

“Dear me!’ said Mrs. Green,/ and looked at him. 
Then she went and looked behind the piano. 
screamed, 

“What's the good of that?” asked Ulysses, bitterly. 
“Tell her to come out.” 

“I think,” said Mrs. Green quaveringly, “I think 
she’s dead. I remember she said she had a weak 
heart.” f 

Ulysses sank back on the nearest, chair with a groan 
of despair. Already he felt the hangman’s grasp on 
his arm, conducting him to execution. 

“Maria,” was all he could say, ‘Oh, Maria!” 
then a hearty voice inquired from the doorway. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

Ulysses looked up and saw standing on the thres- 
hold a stout and’ stern-looking lady of mature and for-: 
midable appearance. He needed no one to tell him 
that this was the real Mrs. Wiggins, and that ‘he 
wouldn’t have found her hiding behind pianos so easily. 

“You will be dearest Ulysses,” she remarked, look- 
ing at him. ‘How joyful 1 am that ‘I am at last 
able to look forward to a long, long stay with my own 
Maria and my own dear Ulysses.” ~- 

She came up to him and kissed him warmly, but 
he only groaned, and burying’ his; face in his hands, 
he groaned again, % © ad 

“Well,” said Mrs.- Wiggins, -evidently much sur- 
prised. ‘I’ve seen ’em take it all ways when I told 
‘em I was come for a good long stay with ’’em. Harry 
used to be violent about it; James always used to tell 


And 


yelled Ulysses, 


I wished to im- 1 


Then she . 


thing else, * 


himself, but finding his bonds securely tied. 
/ 
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me how ill I was gettiiig to look; and dear Augustus 
just got drunk. But I -never knew one take it like . 
this before,” and she looked at the 
with’ extreme curiosity. : 
“It isn’t you at all, ma,” interrupted Maria. “It’s 
because Mrs, Jones has crawled behind the piane and 
died.” ‘ 
“Good gracious me!” said Mrs. Wiggins hotly. 
“What a liberty to take in another person’s house. 
What next, I wonder?’ ‘ 


miserable Ulysses» 


“TI frightened her to death,’’ said the miserable - 


Ulysses, wiping away a tear; ‘‘and now whatever shall 
we do—whatever shall we do?” 
“Well, all I can say is,” remarked Mrs. Wiggine, 


“that any woman who let herself be frightened to 


death by you wasn’t fit to live, so it doesn’t matter 
much.” 


“Yes,” said Ulysses, “but they'll hang me all the - 


same; and, even if they don’t hang me, Mr. Jones is 
sure to give me the sack, if only for the look of the 
thing.’’ 

“I don’t believe she is dead,” declared Mrs. Wig- 
gins; ‘“‘it isn’t credible.” She went, behind the piano 
and in a moment or two called out: 
has only fainted; she will be all right soon.” ; 


"he AV 
Mrs. Green gave a cry of thankfulness, but Ulysses 


only gave a groan more hollow and more deep than any 
he had yet produced. 

“T shall get the sack all the same,” he said, “‘ when 
she tells Mr. Jones. I shall never be able to explain. 
I shall get the sack for certain, and me only just made 

manager.” 4 . 
“But what did you do it for?” 
asked Mrs: Wiggins. 
“TI thought she was you,” said 
Ulysses meekly, and a question 


or two revealed the plan he had — 


conceived, and, unfortunately, 
put in practice on the wrong per- 
son of striking awe and terror 
into the heart of Mrs, Wiggins at 
their very first meeting. 
“I understand,” 
Wiggins with a vicious gleam in 


was me, and noe doubt she thought 
you were 


“Never,” 
fing, “or this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened.” 

“Well, then,” said Mrs. Wig- 
gins, briskly, “she must just con- 
tinue to. think you a dangerous 
lunatic, and she must have no 
dea you are Ulysses Green, and 
then it will be all right.” 

“IT see,” said Ulysses 
fully, ““I must frighten you all 
again and chase you out into the 
street, and then, while you are’ 
running away, I can slip off by 


Mrs. Jones has gone. That's a 
very good plan,” he said approv- 
ingly. ; rind ‘ 

“ But that’s not the idea at 
all,” said Mrs. Wiggins quickly; 
‘in the first place, “it would be 
absurd for me'to seem frightened — 
of you, lunatic or no lunatic, 
and in the second place a hue 
and éry would be raised and you 
might be caught, “when every- 
thing would come out. “No, we 
must tell Mrs. Jones it’s all right 
because we’ve caught him, and we must let her see you 
securely fastened up. When she has gone we can 


her eyes; “you thought that she — 


said Ulysses snif- — 


hope- — 


“Why, no; she ~ 


aid Mra. 


the back and not come back till 


easily release you, and so we shall earn her gratitude | 


for our bravery in rescuing her and shield you as well. 

Maria, go and get the clothes line and some straps.” 
“Here,” protested Ulysses, much alarmed, “I don’t 

like that at all. No, no; we must think of another 


plan.” BAe 
“Of course, if you prefer to try to explain, said 


Mrs. Wiggins, “by, all means do so. She’ll come to in 
a minute.” 


Ulysses hesitated, thought of attempting to explain 


to Mrs. Jones, thought of his proud managership that ; 


» 


- 


it would be such a pang to lose, and he yielded with a ss 


groan, , GALES « 
“ Oh, all right,” he muttered, “do what: you like. 


Mrs. Green returned with the clothesline and the — 


ie < S54] ty 
two of them proceeded to wrap it round and round the 
unhappy and suffering Ulysses till he looked more like — 


: 


a human parcel done up ready for the post than ariy- Lis 


oe ee EF 

“All he wants,” declared Mrs. Wiggins, with reli i, 
‘‘ig brown paper and a label, and you could hand him 
in over the counter in any office in England ‘without 
a word being said.” — r 


“Here,” protested. Ulysses, “don’t do it so tight,” 


es- 


“But you must remember you are a dangerous | ef | 


caped lunatic,” M \ 
another twist, and drawing in t 


Mrs. Wiggins argued, giving the: ‘cord: 
he straps another hole. 
: sar th: wohl oad They ie 

“Maria, a shovelful of soot, please. ett ae qi 
“What's that for?” cried Ulysses, wriggling to free . 
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“Why, of course, you must be disguised,” ‘replied 


Mra. Wiggine, “or Mrs. Jones might recognise you 


again any time if you happen to meet; now she will 
have been too frightened to remeniber what you look 
like;” and she rubbed the soot over his face, and when 
he tried to remonstrate popped some in his mouth. 
“That's good—that’s right,” she said approvingly, as 
he tied himself up in knots more complicated than any 
he was secured with iti his efforts to release himself, all 
the time expressing his feeling with a lurid if inco- 
herent emphasis that at times fairly astonished himself 
by the wealth of picturesque adjectives he found him- 
self employing. ‘That’a right—very good indeed!’ 
repeated Mra. Wiggins. “Nobody who saw you now 
would want telling you were ai dangerous lunatic. 
Maria, come and see to Mrs. Jones.” 
Leaving poor Ulysses wriggling on the hearthrug in 
; his bonds, Mrs. Wiggings and Maria devoted themselves 
to Mrs Jones with such success that very soon she re- 
covered from her faint, only to show immediate signs 
of an attack of hysterics. 
“Oh,” she gasped; ‘‘there was a man—a mad- 
man— 
_ “Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Wiggins cheerfully; “ but 
we've caught him. See!” | 
She pointed to the prostrate and still wriggling 
Ulysses, and Mrs. Jones screamed faintly, 
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“| should like to know how long you invited me to stay 
; here!” 


“Oh, but suppose he got loose,” she cried. 

“He won't,” said Mrs. Wiggins, “ but I’ll sit. on him 
to make sure, if you like,’’ and she proceeded to do as 

she suggested. 
' “Heroic woman!” said Mrs. Jones, viewing her with 
admiration. . 
: “ Sh—h—gurgle, 
Ulysses, 

“How did you catch him?” inquired Mrs. Jones 
with interest. ; 

“Oh, it was quite easy,” answered’ Mrs. Wiggins 
clipping Ulysses one on the ear to make him lie 
still. “I just knocked him down, and we tied him up 
with the clothes-line, and now he’s perfectly harmless.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Mrs. Jones; nervously, 


~-gur—gur—gur—gurgle!” said 


/ 
. “What a monster! What repulsive features. And 
how has he got all that soot over his face?” 
“Oh, he tried to escape up the chimney,” Mrs. 


Wiggins explained cheerfully; “but I caught him by 


_ the foot and yanked him down.” 


ue) “Awful!” shuddered Mrs. Jones. 

“And ‘now, Maria,’ continued Mrs. Wiggins, “I 
think we ought to have tea while we discuss what we 
had better do with him.” 

“But should we get help?” asked Mrs. Jones. 

“Oh, no; he’s quite tamed now,” answered Mrs. 
Wiggins; “he eats out of my hand.” 

“ Really,” said Mrs, Jones, much interested. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Wiggins, and put a piece 


2 . of cake.to the mouth of her unhappy prisoner. ‘‘ Eat 
_ it,” she said in a whisper, “ or—” 
“‘How very interesting,” said Mrs. Jones, as the 


broken-spirited Llysses nibbled a crumb. | “ Kindness, 
I suppose?” 


Ar) “Not at all,” said Mrs. Wiggins, grimly. 


\ “Tea’s ready,” said Maria, meaning, to give Ulysses 
a chance to get away. ‘Shall we take him into the 
kitchen while we have it?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Wiggins; looking her 
daughter coldly in the eye; “he might escape.” 

_ Maria dared say no more for fear her mother should 
explain the true state of the case. The unfortupate 


‘Ulysses, prostrate on the hearthrug, and promptly ad- 


monished by Mrs. Wiggins’s watchful foot if he dared 
to stir even an inch; was forced to lie there while the 
three ladies had their tea and discussed him, his cap- 


. ture, and the probable asylum he had escaped from. 


ith much guste. At last Mrs. Jones and Maria went 
away to find a policeman; and as goon ag she was alone 
Mrs, Wiggins wenteback to the still tied-up Ulysses. 
“Maria thinks I’m going to release you before they 
(Continued in column 3,) 
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The Head Waiter 


AND THE HOME SECRETARY. 


THE Head Waiter, with rather mors of his habitual 
pomposity than usual, waved aside his little squad of 
expectant underlings, and advanced, with mingied dig- 
nity and respect, to meet the plumpish, genial-looking 
gentleman who had just entered the chop-house. 

“A table, sir’... Certainly, air, .- Somewhere 
cheerful? By all means, sir. ‘l'his is the habitual seat 
of Mr. Ally Sloper, who sometimes keeps the table in a 
roar. ..Humour, sir? He's full of it. Sometimes the 
laughter is so loud that the cooks upstairs cannot hear 
the orders yelled at them by the waiters down below. 
A good, healthy, spontaneous humour is a rare thing 
nowadays, I’m afraid, sir. -. / 

” * * * * 


“And what may I have the pleasure of ordering for 
you, sir?...No soup? No fish? Just the pudding, 
sir? Very good. And touching vegetables? ... Boiled 
potatoes and cauliflower? Very good. And to drink? 
alf a pint of bitter in a tankard? Oertainly, 


sir. . 
* * ~ + ” 

The Head Waiter passed the order along to one of 
his myrmidons; and the next instant the yell of a 
distant under-waiter shattered the murmurous silence: 
*One pood, one boiled, one colly, small tank!” And 
the last shuddering echo died away, a parrot perched 
upon the door of the dining-room remarked in ironical 
tones: ** Cheese it!’’ 

* * 7 * «* ° 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the Head Waiter to the 
guest’s genial inquiry, “Il am keeping very. well—con- 
sidering. The food ia good and plentiful, and a 
moderate allowance of—er—ale is not begrudged. But 
there’s the responsibility. It’s heavy, but 1 bears it, 
and trust I shall long be able to do so, with the help 
ot plenty of grub—that is to say, food, sir—and taking 
things easy, Let the young ones run about and shout, 
sir. That's my motto. I1t does ‘em good. Although 
i've had moderate responsibilities all me life, 1 often 
wonder how some people can carry theirs. _Take Mr. 
Bridgeman, the new Home Secretary, for instance. 
What a time he must have had lately! .. .” 

; * * * : * * 

At this moment the Home Secretary’s meal was 

served; while the Head Waiter stood back and watched 


_the operation with a severe and critical countenance, 


and the parrot on the door melodiously whistled a tew 
bars of ‘*My Old Dutch.” 
* * * * *. 

“As I waa saying, sir, if you’ll excuse me,’ con- 
tinued the Head Waiter, stepping with slow dignity 
to the table again; ‘‘ as I was saying, the Home Secre- 
tary must have had a rough time the last few weeks. 
A reg’lar glut of murder trials, wasn’t there,:sir? And 
practically each one of the murderers seemed to expect 
that, in spite of the jury finding them guilty, and them 
losing their appeals, they was entitled to a reprieve. 
Now, I call that all nonsense, sir. If the Home Secre- 
tary was to let off the condemned every time; it would 
‘make trials in the Criminal Court a silly farce, and 
make the Court of Criminal Appeal an even aillier one. 

* * * * * 

“Sweets or cheese, sir? -.. Yes, sir, the pancakes 
are very good. Sometimes the cook’s boy, when bring- 
ing them down from the kitchen, will insist on drop- 
ping one in the sawdust; but we never brushes them, 
asses them on to the customer, sir. , Oh, no... 
Wellno, sir; I couldn’t say exactly what becomes of 
them unhappy accidents, but—well, the sawdust is fresh 
every day, sir, and boys has happitites.... You will 
risk two, sir? Very good.” 

A moment later a loud shout of ‘Pancake two!” 
rent the air, which was further disturbed by the parrot 
inquiring loudly: “ What’s yours?” 

* * * * * 


“Touching the Home Secretary again, sir,” pro- 
ceeded the Head. Waiter,” when’ a pretty pair of tooth- 
some pancakes had. been placed before the customer; 
“touching the Home Secretary again, he has the news- 
paper stunters to contend with besides. We have a 
lot of journalistic gents in here, sir; and I say nothing 
against them. But I know their tricks and their 
manners. ‘They’ve got their living to get, and an 
atrocious murder is simply a godsend to them. No 
doubt, like you an’ me, sir, they look on such crimes 
with ’orrer; but their second thought—we’ll say their 
second thought—is, what’s this ’orrid crime worth as a 
‘story’? How shall we work it, so as to send up the 


circulation? 
* * * * a 


“And 80 the feelings of the public are worked on 
according; and the Home Secretary begins to be bom- 
barded with appeals and petitions and leading articles 
and what-nots until I should think he ’ardly knows 
whether he’s on his head or ’is ‘eels. But ’e has to 


keep ’ia “ead: And I was pleased to see ’e done so in 
the Bywaters-Thompson case... The bill? Yessir!” 
* * * 7” a 


This is where the Head Waiter becomee brisk and 
lively. The customer, without disclosing his identity. 
leaves a substantial gratuity—a nioiety of which the 
Heath Waiter passes on to his underlings—and departs, 
with the sweetly-whistled farewell of the parrot ringing 
in his ears—‘‘ God send you back to me!’”’ 


Yes—but you 


The doctor (absent-mindedly) : 
are extrem pale. 


(Continued from column 1.) 
return,” she remarked, snapping a pair of scissors i? 
her hands, “but before I cut you loose, I should lik@ 
to know how long you invited me to stay here.” 

“Oh, as long as you like—six months,” said Ulysse# 
recklessly, “only set me free.” 

Mrs. Wiggins put her scissors in her pocket. 

“When the police come,” she remarked, “they'll 
march you off and put you in the lunatic asylum. 
wonder~how long it will be before you get out and what 
sort of story you will tell to them to release you?” 

Ulysses groaned.) 

“Stay with us all your life,’’ he said hopelessly- 
“I’m beaten.” 
| “You are,” said Mrs. Wiggins, “but we'll have that 
in writing,’ and not till he had signed it did she releas? 
him. ‘And now,” she said, “go and hide upstairs— 
there they are cgming back.” 

She went out and told a long story of how the mad” 
man had burst his bonds and escaped, the policema®? 
went away to reorganise a pursuit, Mr. Jones publiclY 
thanked Ulysses in the office next day for ‘the heroi? 
conduct of his mother-in-law, and congratulated him o? 
numbering such a woman among his relations, and t? 
this day Mrs. Wiggins still abides peacefully in th? 
bosom of the Green family. And when she wants heft 
own way in any point she has only to turn the conver 
sation to washing-lines and lunacy to haye Mr. Greet 
promptly withdraw all opposition and go sit alone it 
the garden; he is not allowed to smoke in the house. 


o( 
TRAVELLING FAIRS ARE SAID TO SPREAD 
DISEASE, 


Oh! ’ware! Oh! ’ware! the crowded fair. 
it slyly brings, 
With bacilli on round-abouts and something worsé 


Disea sé 


on swings. 

Each penny shows a germ display; and—list with 
bated breath— 

Near ev’ry shooting gallery lurks danger—‘ve, e’e2 
death! 


Whene’er you heur the organ gtinding jazz and 
rag-time “hops,” 
You little dream what harm ’twill do your organ9 
_ ere it stops. 


The fair-ground may attract, but it’s a yile, in* 


fectious zone; 
For even the excitement there is 
tone! 


“feverish” id 


Jol 
NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

That one of the professors has had his domesti® 

trials was recently evidenced when a young womal 


of rather serious turn endeavoured to involve him i® 
a theological discussion. 


“Professor,” she said, “do you or do you not 


‘ believe in infant damnation?” 


“I believe in it,” said the professor, “ only at 
night,” 


Py 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Hello! Hello!!--’Ullo!! 


— 


$ A 
Levees 
sae a = al 


FEV. 


a HULLO! hullo!—no, I’m not London Hop 660120346 ! 
frothing of the sort! I am a patient subscriber 
g to get a number! ... Yes, please do try again! 


k - That's right! Hullo! Is that the house of Miss 
og Longsox?...Can I speak to Miss Longsox, 
ase? ... Out, is she? Well, excuse me saying 60, 


™Y dear Lardi, but I know better! You may talk 
th your nose and drop your h’s, but that doesn’t 
“N my knowing your voice! I should recognize it 
the here! So none of those tricklets with me, ma 
erie! 
* . * * * 
* Well, now, I just rang up to ask your advice—(cer- 
‘ly 1 shall take it!—I don’t ask for a thing without 


Wanting it! Don’t be so catty!)—and it’s about Bob. 
* * * * * 
His jealousy is getting really unbearable—and 


t 
tough, of course, one wouldn’t like a man not to be 
lous at all, one doesn’t want him to be teo much so! 
» * « . * x 
li What’s he been doing now? Well, my dear, if you'll 
and not try to talk so much yourself, I’ll tell 


You, 

> * * a - 
—_ I don’t mean to be nasty, but you really are 
Wine) babbler the moment you get the other end of a 


42Well, now, the other evening Bob and I went te 
Circus, but when I go there I don’t so much run 
ter the big centre show as I do the side shows. 


d aS 
Dh nie nitively I adore to see the darling horses and 
Neg S~(elephants, of course! What else should 1 
Deis dear pacherdermaceous pets!)—and I just ruin 
®DDleg (or whoever goes with me) in buying buns and 
ing — cakes for the sweet neighing| and trumpet- 
Oh * * “* * ” 
With ., Lardi, when I look at those beautiful horses 
at ©ir pleading fiery friendly brown eyes, and then 
ares In so-called human. beings with their insolent 
» Yeap; or shifty side-glares, hew I love the gees and 
B€ the peoples!! 
A * * * * 2 * 
Nd when T see the phants opening wide their 


cavernous crushed-strawberry pink mouths and honestly 
waving their trunka with clamorous frankness to in- 
dicate their desire for buns—and then remember how 
the humana hint and sponge to get what they want, 
how 1 respect the pacherderms and what a contempt I 
teel tor the human mammals! (No, no, of course 1 
aian’t mean anything personal! You are so dread- 
tully touchy, these days!) 
: * = * * J 

Well, before Bob and I got into the building, I 
had “clicked’’—really very much “clicked,” my dear, 
with a boy whose eyes couldn’t have been biuer had 
they been made of remnants left over trom Southern 
akies. 

* oe + 7 * - 

He walked behind, then passed us—always on my 
side—I saw the turning of his head and felt a breath- 
like touch on my arm. 

« * * * *» 

Then he lingered, so we passed him and went 
through the turnstile in front of him, But close be 
hind he still followed, and when we paused to look 
at a stall or to pat a pony, he would pause too. 


. * * * * 

And really, Lardi, I never before knew how strongly 
two souls can be knit by the repeated meeting of tour 
eyes! (Yes, of course, it’s four! He'd got two hnd 
I’ve got two, haven’t 1? Oh! I do wish you wouldn’t 
interrupt 80 much!) Absolutely after an hour of look- 
ing I felt that he and I had known each other 
throughout all the ages that have ever been! 


- * * * * 


. And, so far, we hadn't spoken, but I must con. 
fess that—shocked as I am at the idea of getting\to 
know’a boy without a conyentional introduction (no, 
it isn’t “rats’’!—do dry up!)—I was absolutely longing 
to talk to him. 

* * * * * 

And at last came a great and grand opportunity 
when Lord Bob ran up against a pal—the sort who waa 
not quite gentlemanly enough to introduce to me, you 
know!—and stopped to speak to him. 

- * o * — 

Then the blue-eyed boy sidled up to me, and mur- 

mured :— , 


* * * * * 
“I must talk to you—where can we meet?’ 
* * * * * 
“T-I d-d-d-don’t know,” was my flustered response. 
* * \* * * 


“Whisper your name and address and Fl write— 
or—or—suppose we can’t get time for that, I'll write 
my name and address and somehow manage to slip 
it into your hand, so that you-—”’ 

* * - oe * 

But here the whisperings had to cease, because 

suddenly Bob took leave of hia friend and came back 


‘to me. 
* * * * * 


I didn’t imagine that he could have spotted what 


A’ 
EF AH 


‘ 


¥— 
; 


HH 


had, been taking place, stil there was-a curious glitter 
in his eyes that wasn’t usually there. 
* * — * * 

“Naughty boy to leave its poor “ickle, Tootsie for 

such a long time,” I lisped in the baby way that—as 


you know—often goes down very well indeed. 
* * ~~ * - 


But on this occasion it didn't work, because Bob's | 


only reply was a scowl! 
* - * * - 


s 
Then we strolled ybout—ihe Dear Boy aJways fol- 
lowing—and went to vyurious side-shows until Bob re- 


wn lants b- 


minded me that it ‘= long before the 


soft real Circus began. 


And all the time I was wondering how the Dear Boy 
would be abie to elip his little note into my hand. 


. ° * ° e \ 
Then came to me a bright and brainy notion. 
° * * . * 


asi must feed the darling phants just once more - 
before they do tneir tricks,” 4 cried. : 
* * * * * \ 
“ Right-o!’”’ replied Bob—and we nade our way to 
the huge stalls where the dear chained-up pets evood 
at ease, still thinking about buns, (And. 'Lthe -Dear 
Boy followed!) ‘ 
* * * * — 
“Now go and get lotsa of cakes aud things,’ I com- 
manded. 


* * * * * 


“Right-o!” repeated Bob before turning away. . rae 
* * * - * 


A second later The Dear Boy came up, passed me 5 
a slip of paper, and was just going to speak when 
Bob was at my side again. 


* * ~ x * : 
** Br—er—why don’t you get tne buns?’’ I stammered. 
“ ~« \ ww ~ * : 


* 


“I forgot—my pocket’s full of them!—here you are 
And as he answered he handed me a bulging paper 
bag.  “ But,” he continued, ‘' before the evening's enter. 
tainment proceeds any further kindly pass me the note 
which that smirking cur has just handed to you!” 

* * 


™ * * 


“What do you mean?” I cried furiously—wondefing 


however I could get rid of the bit of paper. ~ 
" * * * * 
“What I say! I intend to see that paper, even if 
I have to search you in public!’ P 
a w * * * ~ 


“Cad!” I muttered, taking out of the bag a small 
bun and pushing into the squashy heart of it the 


little screw of paper!! 
*« * * * * 


And now a waying trunk should come to my resque! 
—a trunk, which in one second should save the situa- 


tion, should come to my aid! f; 
* * * * * 


I looked up at the biggest elly and. he and I seemed 


to understand each other. 
* * * * * 


‘Don’t let me down!” was the message my soul 


sent to the soul of the phant. 
* * * * * 


‘ : ‘ } 
Out came the graceful flexible trunk—right up to 
my hand came the tip—gently was sucked up the bun- — 


covered note— 
* - * 


And now-——now—oh! would he dro» it, or would the 
moist pink cavern save my secret! 
* 


* * 


* * * * 
The best thing happened!! 
* * - * * 


In another moment The Dear Boy's note was on its. 
way down into’ the stomach of the phant!!! 

* * * * * : 

“Search me!” I said to Bob. ‘‘Search me—and 
then apologise!!” ; tT 

* * * + * 

And that of course made him quite sure that he was 
wrong so—so—(what Exchange? A trunk call? You 
want me to take one? I expect that’s because I’ve iy 
been talking about elephants! Aljl right—put them ; 
through!) ( My M4 

2 * * _ * 7 : 

So sorry, Lardi, I must take—lullo! hullo! . Te 


Jol 
A CHEAP SOLUTION, 
| Sa 


ar ee cd  ] 
The Scot walked into the chemist’: chop and asked 
for a bottle. He was duly supplied, and quickly asked 
if there was any charge for it. Ta pai 
“Well,” said the chemist, “if you have sometling | 
in it we don’t charge, but if not we must ask you for 
a penny.” : ; 
‘‘Mon,” replied Mae, “put a cork in 1t.” ‘ 
}0( 
DIPLOMACY, 


Mrs. A.: I saw a perfect love of a hat in town fi 
to-day. : x ie. 

Mrs. B.: Did you buy it? 

Mrs. A.: Not yet. I've got to pick out a) more eXx- 
pensive one for my husband to refuse to buy, so that 
we can compromise on this one. bn ; oa? 


oe 
THE DIFFERENCE, 


2 
a 


“The old-fashioned boy used to respect every word. — 
his father said.” : 

“Yes,” replied the rather cynical youth; “but you 
must remember that the old-fashioned boy had one of ; 
those old-fashioned fathers.” As 4 


70 é eas 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle tells this Christmas story: | 
In America some negroes were keeping Christmas, and 
they were told to hang up their stockings at night. 
One poor nigger had no steckings, and so be hung 
up his pants. In the morning he was asked what he 
had got in his pants, and he replied, “I guess I got @ 
nigger, for my pants have gone.” ; . 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


A TOO USEFUL BIRTHDAY GIFT. pf eer A vg 
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Old Skinflint, to get his wood in, hit ona 
good idea, 


“ Boys, there’s a big rat under that wood, 
Shift it into the yard 4nd you'll catch it!” 


SN <4 = | | : mer: There is goes! Get the wood in quick!” 
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OOM ANAT 7, 
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Ov foto 


JOHN: This, my dear, is an ostrich, now extinct, MY DEAR: Ostriches aren't extinet, John! 
JOHN: This one is! 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
EDWARD-ALBERT. 
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WALES. 
Orbe nn® eldest son of King George V. and Queen Mary, was born at’ White Lodge} Richmond, June 28rd, 1894, 
he Tp for two years’ training, going next to Dartmouth. 


In 1907 the Prince entered the Royal Naval College, © 
As Midshipman he sailed on H.M.S. Hindustan, where he proved himself a thoroughly hard worker. 
Marg he entered Magdalen College, Oxford, where football became one of his many sports. 
8. 


The outbreak of the Great War saw him enlisting in the Grenadier 
Rte Gazetted in November, 1914 as Aide-decamp to the Commander-in-Chief. 


; : After the war he toured Canada, U.8.A., Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, India, 
ae ing gees " the Chief’ Scout for Wales, and has recently been invested as Senior Grand Warden of the United Grand Lodge of Ancient, Free, and Accepted 
me oO ngiand. 
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uw) as TOO LATE. : “It says in the newspaper that a woman has been murdered, -It ds supposed: Pe 
’ Wen & locksmith you can earn more than I do as a University Professor!’’ that her husband did it.” 
* YOu missed your chance when you were young!” \ “Of course he did!” 


/ 


‘being ‘one over thé eight.’ 


_ Managed to stand up. 


ALLY SLOPER’'S HRALPAENROLIDATY, 


Ghosts »Seen By 
Sloper. 


THE AWESOME APPARITION OF THE GRAND- 
FATHER’S CLOCK AND THE IRON BARRED 
CAGE. 

“Do you know,” said the Eminent Litterateur 
thoughtfuily, “that inanimate objects, such as ciocks, 
furniture, rooms and even prison cells, have their 
astral bodies or ghosts?” 

“A man I once knew and—shem—hefriended for the 
benevolent purpose of keeping him in the paths of 
virtue, owed his social and very possibly his spiritual 
salvation to an awesome apparition of this nature.” 

“Jt happened in this way,’’ continued Mr, Sloper, 
“JI was with my friend, Mc Newquay until very late 
one night, some time ago. 

“Owing to the neighbourhood of the New Year and 
the fact that Mc Newquay was Scotch, he got into 
that condition which a constable recently described as 
At all events, I saw him 
on a bus, which I believe was the last one, and walked 
sedately home to my own. peaceful abode, to repose 
in- the bosom of my family! 

“ Nothing very striking occurred to me, until I 
neared home, when I saw most distinctly, walking in 
front of, me, a grandfather’s clock, which circumstances 
had compelled me to hypothecate the previous day! 

“It was an awesome sight to see that ghostly clock, 
ita face outlined in fire and its pendulum wagging re- 
proachtfully at me, as it preceded me on my homeward 
way, marching as it were, backwards! 

‘More wonderful still, the clock’s face gradually as- 
sumed a semi-human appearance. It bore an indistinct 
resemblance to some female I had seen in the dreams 
of my youth, and when the horological implement 
should have recorded midnight, by striking twelve in 
the usual way, it slowly but surely screamed, ‘Look at 
the clock Mr. Sloper! Look at the clock!’ 

“It was a dreadful experience,” said the Friend of 
'Man,-wiping his brow, which even after the lapse of 
years, perspired at the recollection, “but nothing near 
sO awesome, as the apparition that my friend Mc New- 
quay saw that same night! 

“The gruesome happening had a most profound 
effect upon my friend. Previous to the visitation, he 
was a reckless fellow, who regarded astral phenomena 
with spurnery, After the events of that dreadful night 
he became a reformed character and held’ spirits in 
the profoundest respect. It seems that after I saw 
him on the bus, he was cast by some malefic influence 
into a deep trance, from which he was eventually 
awakened by one of the most horrific visions that has 
ever befallen mortal man!) 

ids He found himself, did my poor friend, lying out-~ 
stretched on a hard floor, absolutely frozen with cold. 
The darkness was pitchlike in ite intensity and the 
silence was as of the grave! 

“Mc Newquay moved his foot and it struck an 
iron bar. He moved his arm and he struck another. 
He lifted himself up and came into contact with more 
iron bars! 

“Heaven preserve us,” said my poor friend. ‘12 
am incarcerated in an iron cage! What crime have 


_ I committed to deserve it? ; 
“Mc Newquay examined his conscience, assiduously, 


but no offence worthy of such a dreadful punishment 
could he discover to reproach himself with. 

“Then he felt again and found the cruel bars above 
and by the side of him. 

Finally, he thrust his foot down straight and found 


, (it unimpeded. 


“This gave him heart of grace and he pushed him- 
self along, for a long, long way on the flat of his 
back and at last he found he could lift his arm “up 
without coming into contact with the bars. 

_ “This encouraged him to sit up and eventually, after 

some difficulty, for his limbs were stiff with cold, he 
As he did so, he breathed a 
prayer of thankfulness, for behold the vision faded 
and he found himself safe and sound in his own bed- 
room! : 

“To my dying day,” concluded the Eminent em- 
*phatically, “I shall always rejoice and feel thankful 
for being spared such a vision as the one my friend 

Newquay experienced.’”’ 


Jor 


GONE AWAY. 


A young man who was recently married thought he 


would take his wife to a little Sussex lodging-house, 
where he used to spend his holidays. He told her he 
particularly wanted to go there, as they served such 
lovely honey at every meal. \ 

The couple arrived just in time for tea, so he 
escorted his wife proudly to a table in the dining- 
room, then glanced round the board. There was no 
honey on the table, and none in the room. 

Very much surprised, he called a waiter. 

‘‘Wete,” said he; “wheré’s my honey?” 

The waiter, at a loss what to say, finally leaned 
over the table and said, in a stage whisper: ‘She 
doesn’t work here now.” 


Lord Bob’s. Weekly 
Indiscretion. 


AS you may, or may not, know, dear chappies, Iam 
very fond of animals, although there are times when 
I feel cool about ’em. When I back a gee-gee which 
can’t run for nuts, and when—but let me proceed with 
the story. 

Last Friday (an unlucky day, you'll notice) I had 
arranged to accompany ‘ootsie on a shopping expe- 
dition. . Tootsie said that there were some wonderful 
bargains about—things being absolutely given away. 
Yes, yes. 


All went well at first. Tootsie was only half an 


‘hour late, and we had grabbed a few bargains when 


(outside Undies, Ltd.) Tootsie suddenly became aware 
of the fact that a very tiny dog was scampering round 
her feet. 

“The poor darling is lost, Bob,” cried Tootsie, 
Whereupon she picked up the absurd thing and planked 
it in my arms, telling me to take care of it until she 
returned from an inspection of some of the great 
bargains in Undies. I tried to follow, but. Tootsie 
remarked that I must stay outside on this occasion. 
Hard luck! 

So there I was left with the small dog. And as 
soon as Tootsie had left the aforesaid quadruped began 
to exhibit signs of temper.’ First he tried to bite me, 
then he squirmed in my arms like'a jellyfish. Then he 
started barking, and it was perfectly wonderful, what 
a confounded noise the little devil could make. You 
had to wonder where it all came from. 

It was beastly annoying, dear chappies, particularly 
when some old geezer stopped and remarked loudly that 
she believed I was ill-treating the little darling. At 
first I thought I would let the little beast go, but I was 
afraid that Tootsie would ba annoyed, and when 
Tootsie is annoyed—well, you all know, don’t you? 
Then I wondered if I could dart after Tootsie into the 
shop of Undies, Ltd., and tell her that she must hold 
the dog herself. 

While I was hesitating, dear chappies—and all the 
time the wretched dog was making more noise every 
minute—a large and expensively-dressed female darted 
from somewhere and fairly leapt at me. 


“You brute!” she cried. ‘How dare you? Give, 
me that dog at once.” 
“Most certainly, my dear madam,” I _ replied. 


‘‘Take the little bru—I mean, the little darling—by all 
means. Only too pleased, I assure you.” 

With these words I grabbed the dog. to hand it over, 
but the sweet-tempered beastic didn’t mean to leave 
me with a memento, and he promptly leaped at me 
with the obvious intention of biting my nose off my 
face. 

While the struggle was on (the large female and the 
small dog, between them, making the most appalling 
noise), Tootsie darted out of Undies, Ltd., and cried: 

“Bob, whatever are you doing with that dear 
darling dog?” 

L was rescued at last, dear chappies, by a big, 
friendly policeman, who restored the little beast to its 
rightful owner, and who cleared up the muddle as only 
the British bobby can. 

And when he called a taxi for yours truly and 
Tootsie (noble fellow) and I crawled into it, a limp 
wreck, Tootsie remarked cuttingly: 

“Well, I did think you could take care of a tiny” 
little dog like that, Bob. You men are so helpless.”. 

Put the lid on it, didn’t it, my dear chappies? 
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=———— ‘ Min ERC RD Pat 
LLY: What’s the matter, Dad? 


LITTLE 
DAD: Why after 


gone and given me a bad sixpence, 


me stickin’ a bit o’ toffee under the scale to save money, and here’s some” 


The Boy Sloper's . 
Point of View: 


By CHARLES ROSS, 


THE Old Man said it had got to. be Pantomime thi? 
week. Then some blithering imbecile put their feo 
into it—by suggesting that I should take one of the kid? 
~—Ginetta-Margarine, of all things on earth! ; 

Anyway, we've done three Pantos one on top of th® 
other, ‘Dick Whittington,” ‘‘ Robinson Cruesoe;’’ apd 
“The Forty Thieves,’ I'll leave you to guess what I'v@ 
had to put up with! 

When Dick Whittington came on, Ginetta say® 
“That ain’t no boy! It’s a bird with long stockins® 
on!” Then I had to biff her one, and, of course, sb? 
bawles out, and we nearly get chucked. AndI ask your 
how are you going to explain away—to a knowing ki 
like Ginetta—a blooming big cat of the size of Whit 
tington’s? 

A fellow going to get a job as Lord Mayor of Lo! 
don wouldn’t tour around a menagerie of that dime” 
sion. In fact, instead of fooling around abroad he mig!” 
have shown it for twopence a time as a freak in a sid@ 
show. 

Then there was Robinson Crusoe, Now, if Margy 
had called this a “ Bird,’ she would have just hit 
bulls-eye! Disguised in a pair of tights, a diamo?* 
necklace, and an ostrich feather, Robinson flops on © 
an accompaniment of “The Sailor’s Hornpipe” ar” 
Bays: 

“TI think I’ve heard that tune before to-night. 
saves an introduction, so that’s all right!” 

“Polly, My Dear, We’ve Come to Say Good-bye, TD 
Hour of My Departure is Drawing Nigh.” ¥ 
Of course she has no. intention of going off, it’s on 
an excuse to sing “Italian Skies” or “ Hiawatha’ 
Melody of Love,” or some other popular song. In fae 
no self-respecting Principal Boy sees herself off upon 4 
empty stage. What about the Jazz Chorus—who ent@ 
suddenly ad lib from every crack and opening in t! 
village, joyfully singing, arm and arm, without t! 

least care in the world—excepting on Treasury nigh 
to say nothing of Mrs. Crusoe, Polly, and the comic e 
ment, Dicky Dole, Tired Tim, and the Cat and Dog? — 

I got fed-up with trying to explain to Ginetta-M2 
garine how it was that Robinson Crusoe wanted © 
drive a Ford two hundred and seventy years before th@ 
were invented, and why Dick Whittington gave us 1” 
experiences of the Great War, or what the Forty Thiev® 
had got to do with our new Government. I think t? 
chaps responsible for this brain-wave ought to hav 
printed slips inserted in the programmes, The Fo 
Thieves, alone, is a most marvellous concoction of hi 
torical and up-to-date events, dating from the birth ° 
Melodrama to last Sunday’s “‘ News of the World.” 

When we got home Ginetta asked me what it w* 
all about. I began springing the old yarn upon hé 
“Once upon a time,” says I, “ there lived in Persia t 
brothers—Cassim and Ali Baba-——’”’ 

“Ali who?’’ says she. 

“Ali Baba,” says I. q 

“Ally Sloper, you mean,” says she “Say, k* 
don’t pull that big stuff on me. You make me si® 
with yer sugar-pap talk! Tell us about Beckett kno’ 
ing out Boy McCormick. That’s some Hero stuff!” 

And you can bet your sweet life I ought to h@# 
taken that kid to the National Sporting Club! Cat 
we taking her to any more Pantomimes! 
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l.—_ANUTHER TURKEYISH INCIDENT. 
Not Unassociated With Grease. 


IT may be deemed somewhat belated to return to 


(iistmas for the subject of a etory; but the justifica- 


; the for doing so in this case rests upon the fact that 


by Narrative could not have been written before. The 
Trowing facts upon which it is based have but 
tly been revealed. 
We are not here dealing with fiction, but truth. 
a € incidents, as described below, actually occurred; 
the in the public interest, we deem it our duty to place 
d ™ on record before memories of the Yule Tide just 
48sed have entirely faded from our readers’ minds. 
* * * * * \ 
A Citizen of credit—if of no particular renown— 
stponed, for a number of reasons—the predominating 
> © being, alas, convivial—the purchase of the indis- 
“Qgable turkey until late on the Saturday night pre- 
“ding Christmas Eve. 
© From the highly-domesticated -partner of his 
ti "tows, if not his joys, be had received explicit instruc. 
oe as to the weight, quality, and other peculiarities 
wate much appertain to the bird he was to buy—the 
ie Ch must also, she had ordained, be accompanied by 
sausages and other savoury trimmings. 
Mig, Lose instructions’ the Citizen had carefully com- 
8 to his memory, which was a good one—of the 
thar’ variety. He determined to prove to his spouse 
in the matter of purchasing Christmas turkeys, 


So Came first, and women nowhere; that it took a 
ha, °° do it—a business man and a citizen! In short, a 
P“ exactly like himself, 

, however, for the best intentions! The lower 


t Alas 
nfions must have needed an extra supply of paving 
ing “tial at that juncture; for, on the Saturday morn- 
Ww... °ur worthy Citizen’s good intent suddenly went 
ren or, rather, perpendicularly South; and late that 
al ing he might have been seen—was seen, in fact!— 
linttly swaying in his habitual hostelry, roaring a rol- 

. ng chorus with some cronies, all filled to capacity 

the: spirit of the season. 
hewn’ was not quite sure whether he had already 
Ra, to Leadenhall Market and bought the turkey and 
aagetes or had still the task to do. His friends 
th Ted him—with speech quite thick with sympathy— 
Sag his errand was still delayed; and that if he really 

ted a bird he would have to lend wings of speed to 
tp, teet, else at the last he might find himself in the 
matic plight of a Citizen, a husband, and a father 
Byg. returns to his expectant home turkeyless upon the 

of Christmas, though neglect of duty to the do- 

“stie hearth, and forgetfulness of a wife’s admonition. 
8rig Sused by a sense of his responsibilities by the 
Way "8 but friendly warning, he forthwith wended his 
Cove, ne way to Leadenhall Market, where he. dis- 
* raat to his despair, that the last bird of the Turkish 
&yj, W28ion remaining for sale was one which was more 
Rj ted for graceful repose in a glass case in the Natural 
tani”, Museum than to adorn the Christmas dinner. 
© of a Citizen and a Christian gentleman. 
< The Citizen purchased it. He had no choice. There 
‘ his wife’s behest to spurring him*on, and only one 
Parent way to fulfil it. 

Ut he forgot the sausages! 
/ * * — * * 
2 the railway compartment, which he occupied on 
Ww, meward way, sat a more less similar Citizen, 
ta 8 mat basket sat cheek by jowl with his on the 

k above their heads. 
the this second Citizen was the first of the two to leave 

train. He reached for his parcel and departed in 
Rio. Whilst his erstwhile fellow-passenger proceeded 
Srey upon his way, filled with forebodings con- 
» “ag the reception that awaited him. 
hj, “8ching at last his domicile, Citizen No. 1 handed 
fee, Tat basket—accompanied by a profound sinking 
kigg @—to the wife of his bosom, who proceeded to the 

€R with the bird, leaving the depression behind. 

‘ few moments later he was aroused from his bitter 
2g 10n _by cries of wonder, joy, and appreciation 
ea} ng, like a New Zealand geyser, from the domestic 

ef below. 
to. Stirred by excusable curiosity, he himself descendea 
iscover the cause of the clamour. 
re. displayed upon the kitchen table in all its 
DP and youthful glory, was one of the finest .and 
Yithea and heaviest turkeys he had ever seen, gar- 
with several strings of luscious sausages, and 
Bigg) UBded by an admiring and applauding circle con- 
8 of his wife, his children, and his \cook. 
®mm, ¥ dear!” cried his spouse, turning to throw her 
the Q &round him, “you are a wonderful man! It is 
Nest turkey I have ever seen!” 

Wig, worthy Citizen gazed and gasped, and then, 
p Herculean effort, recovered his self-possession, 
hig J oudly thrusting his thumbs in the arm-holes cf 

.Sistooat, he said: : 
at daresay it is, my dear. 1 have not seen eo fine 
Rep. “self, But, there~I told you to leave it to 
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MPLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
TOOTSIE’S FRIENDS. 


SFO 


CHERRIE CHARMIONE, 
As she appeared at the Mudshire Hunt Ball. 


ol 
KEEP SMILING. 


When you’re in an awkward fix, 
And your little box of tricks— 
Your scheme to raise the wind—is blighted, 
You’ll assume a vacant air, 
And pretend there’s nothing ‘there, 
And when people stare, you'll stare 
Back unaffrighted, 


Oh, it’s half the battle won 
When you pose as if the sun 
Never shone on a more cherubic complexion; 
For the art of being bland 
Helps to make folks understand 
That *twixt you and Satan’s band 
There’s no connection. 


Take my parable to heart: 
Never fear to play your part, 
Though there’s writs and duns in dozens round 
the corner. 
Just you hold your steady way, 
Don’t give trouble stop or stay, 
You'll be happy all the day 
As Jacky Horner. 


Jot 
MARKING TIME, 


Two men were engaged in repairing the roof. One 
of them, having to go down, carried the ladder away 
with him, 

“Hi!” shouted his mate, “bring that back. 
do you suppose I can get down?” 

“Oh, just shut your eyes and walk about a bit,” 
answered the other. 


How 
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jee SLOPER’S 
AWARD OF MERIT 


has this day been conferred on 


TOM WEBSTER, 


chiefly because he’s a cheeky little 
caricaturist. | 


“Wotto, Dad,’ chirruped the Radiant 
Rednut, “talk about a Paris gamin, or a 
London spadger, or even a frank and fearless 
flapper—but Tommy Webster would pull a 
snook at the chief of the Ku Klux Klan him- 
self !’’ J 

But the Wonder of Wine Office Court < 
landed a winner with the office ruler, and the 
kid wilted wisibly. , 
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MY LANDLORD. 


By MURDOCK STIMPSON. 


ONE morning I cante upon my landlord, Jeremiah 
Pott, cleaning out the cobwebs from behind the copper. 

“Well,” I exclaimed, “busy as usual?” 

“Oh yes! Must occupy my time doing something, 
you know,” he grinned, as straightening himself up 
he surveyed the copper as though expecting it to return 
thanks for the kindness he had shown it by removing 
the spider’s lounges that had been tickling its back, 

“Have you a few minutes to spare?” he jerked 
out in his short, snappy way. 

I told him that I had about one hundred and twenty 
minutes to spare. 

“Then come and lend me a hand at fixing up that 
reading-light we’ve been talking about in the morning- 
room.”’ 

Groping his hand about under the dresser, he 
pulled forth a coil of flexible gas tubing, and slipping 
it on his arm, dived about in search of his tool box. 

In the morning-room he stood with one hand hold- 
ing his ‘chin, thoughtfully surveying one of the gas 
brackets and then the other. 

“TI think this one will do best,” he said at last, 
finally deciding on the one nearest the window. 

He soon lifted, or unscrewed, the globe from the 
bracket. 

“Now,” he murmured, “if I’m careful, I can lift 
this mantle off, and it will do should any others break.’ 

I knew he would never succeed, and he didn’t. Just 
as he had almost got it removed, his little son Horace 
let out such a bleod-curdling yell outside the door that 
it caused Jeremiah to jump so suddenly that the 
mantle gracefully dissolved and rushed to the floor in a 
shower. 

Horace had only pricked his finger on the sharp 
edge of one of his mechanical toys, which he had 
crammed in a heap under one arm as he tried to turn 
the knob of the door with the other. 

Jeremiah gave one look at his budding child, and 
then bellowed like a bull at him, so suddenly that 
poor Horace dropped all his toys and ran Screaming 
for his mother. : 


re 


KAD 


Back in the room Jeremiah unwound his coil of 


flexible tubing, and the gas bracket being now clear, | 


he affixed one end firmly over the end of the pipe: I 
heard a creak. He had jarred the bracket out from 
the wall about an inch. 2 

“Humph!” he growled, “must knock that up later.” 

Then arose the question as to the best way to get 
the tubing from the bracket to the table without it 
being in the way. Finally he decided to insert some 
hooks in the ceiling and run it along them, the end 
dropping down over the centre of the table. 

With a chair set on the table, and Jeremiah set 
on the chair, the work of knocking the hooks into the 
plaster commenéed. The first seemed to go in without 
any trouble at all, but the second seemed to object. 
Down came a shower of plaster, also the hook, and 
Jeremiah, having let go the hammer (which had quietly 
glided across the room and smashed a jardiniere vase) 
etood rubbing the bits of plaster from his eyes. 

“Come on!” he snapped, “get me that hammer and 
hook, I’ll fasten it up if I krock' the damned house 
down!” 


His face was crimson with temper. I gave him the 


- 


hammer and hook. The latter went into the, ceiling » 


easily this time, in fact I thought too easily. 

“Now for the tubing,” he called. 

I handed it up to him. 
it, then over the other. The end hung suspended not 
quite over the centre of the table. but he passed no 
comment. Fixing the end to his lighting arrangement 
on the table, he turned the gas on at the bracket. 
The new arrangement lit up fine. ; 

“Not so bad,” he smiled, “not so bad.” 

Just then the dinner bell sounded. After the last 
course had been partaken of, away he went to finish 
the job. I followed a few seconds later. In the 
passage I caught the strong fumes of gas, Jeremiah 
came staggering towarda me, with his handkerchief 
to his mouth. \ 

*T’ve opened the windows,” he gasped/ 

The room was full of gas. He had only turned the 
new burner off, when he’d gone to dinner. The hooks 
in the ceiling had given way, and the pull of their 
fall had wrenched the end off from the bracket. 

“What's a good thing for gas?” he asked me. 

“A plumber,” I suggested. s 

Suet after I realised what he had meant, tor ne 
woe drinking a mixture of salad ol! and milk, 

(Continued im our neat.) 
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Over one hook he placed 
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Lord Depott, waiting outside the theatre 
night after night gave the girls the pip. 
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So they enlisted the intelligent assistance 
Of an attendant, who converted his tordship 
into Sir Creamy Nutt. 


He: What would you think my handicap is? 
She: Your suit, | should imagine, 


Since the discoveries in Egypt, we 
all take an intorest in excavations. She: Do you love me alone? He: Yes, pet—deoldedily alone. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Famous 


‘Trials of Two Hundred Years Aco. 


(A Series of some of the most atrocious crimes in the annals of English Law.) 


.5.CAPTAIN JAMES LOWRY. 


It is not the knowledge of navigation alone, that 
Qualifies a man to have command of a ship. When life 
_ and property are committed to the absolute control 
\ of a single individual, he to whom such trust is given, 
should possess feeling and humanity; qualities of which 
Lowry appears to have been entirely divested. 

This cruel man was born in Scotland, and after 
receiving a good school education, was, at his own 
earnest request, bound apprentice to a master of a 
"A Vessel, to whom he served the time faithfully; ana 

from his good conduct, soon himself became master 
of a ship. : 

: He had just returned from Jamaica, with the 
b Charge of a West-India trader, when about the middle 
Of the month of June, 1751, appeared in the daily 
Papers, a remarkable advertisement, with ten signa. 
tures thereto; offering a reward of ten guineas, for 
apprehending James Lowry, late master of the Molly, 
& merchant-ship, lately arriyed from Jamaica, who 
~ Was charged by ten of his crew, with the cruel murder 
= of Kenith Hossack, foremast-man, in his passage home, 
On the 24th of December last, by ordering his two wrists 
to be tied to the main-shrouds, and then whipping 
him till he expired. , 
“4 To this Captain Lowry replied, hy charging his 
Srew with depriving him of his command of the said 
Ship, on the 29th of the said month, and carrying her 
into Lisbon, where the British consul reinstated him in 
is command, and he sent the ten subscribing men 

e prisoners: and that he was ready to surrender 
When a court should be appointed for his trial, which 
Nothing prevented him from doing immediately, but 
the thoughts of lying in gaol under the detestable 
Name of an inhuman man. 

The crew rejoined in another advertisement, that 
: Lowry did not only murder the said Hossack, as ap- 
oe Mears by the affidavits of the ten subscribers, and 
®worn before John Russell, Esa. the British Consul, at, 
D Lisbon, to be by him transmitted to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, but in the said passage, did use Peter 
Tight and John Grace so cruelly that they died: and 
‘ll continuing his barbarity, toevery man in the 
- ip, broke the jaw-bone and one of the fingers of 
ea Vitiam Dwight, and fractured the skull of William 
Wham. 

They admitted that they (the subscribers) had been 
Sent from Lisbon to England, by the said British Con- 
Snl; bnt this was done in consequence of a, pretended 
Charge of piracy sworn against them by Lowry, as 
; © only means he had to screen himself from justice: 
°r the sake of which, and to deter other masters 
°f ships from exercising the like barbarities at sea, 

*y repeated their reward, which they deposited in 
Proner hands for apprehending the murderer. 

These advertisements naturally excited public 
°Uuriosity, and Lowry was apprehended and brought 
© trial at the Admiralty Sessions at the Old Bailey, on 
= Wh of February, 1752, for the wilful murder of 

*nith Hossack. 

‘ James Gatherah, mate of the vessel. denosed, that 
y hey eft Jamaican on the %th of Octoker, 1750, having 

A h hoard fourteen hands: that, on the 24th of December, 
y i. Came on deck between four and five in the after- 

®on, and saw the dereased tied up, one arm to the 
\ Mlyards, and the other to the main shrouds, when 
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i Executed at Execution Dock, March 25, 1762, for Murdering One of His Crew. 


the prisoner was beating him with a rope, about an 
inch and.2@ half in thickness: This deponent return- 
ing again in half an hour, the deceased begged to 
be let down on a call of nature; the captain being 
below, Gatherah obtained his permission to release him 
for the present, but was to tie him up again; but 
when let down, he was unable to stand; which being 
made known to Lowry, he said, “D—n the rascal, he 
shams Abraham; and ordered him again to be tied 
up. This was done, but he was rot made so fast 
as before, which the captain observing, ordered his 
arms to be extended to the fvrll stretch, and taking 
the rope, beat him on the back, breast, head, shoulders, 
face, and temples, for about half an hour, occasionally 
walking about to take breath. 

About six o'clock he hung his head, and appeared 
motionless; on which Lowry ordered him to be cut 
down, and said to Gatherah, “I am afraid Kenny is 
dead.” Gatherah replied, “I am sorry for it; but 
hope not.” Gatherah then felt his ‘pulse; but finding 
no motion there, or at his heart, said, “I am afraid 
he is dead, indeed;”.on which the captain gave the 
deceased a slap on the, face, and exclaimed, ‘‘D—n 
him, he is only shaming Abraham now.” 

On this the decesed was wrapped up in a sail, and 
carried to the steerage, where Lowry whetted a ‘pen- 
knife, and Gatherah attempted to bleed him, but with- 
out effect, 

Gatherah deposed further, that the deceased had 
been ill of a fever, but was recovering, and though 
not well enough to go aloft, was able to do many 
parts of his duty. 

Gatherah likéwis® déposed to the tyranny and 
cruelty of the captain to the whole chip’s company, 
except one James Stuart; and gave several instances 
of his inhumanity, particularly that of his beating 
them with a stick which he called “The Royal Oak’s 
Foremast.”’ 

It was asked of Gatherah, why Lowry was not con- 
fined till the 29th of December, a8 the murder of Hos- 
sack took place on the 2th; to which he answered, 
that the ship’s crew had been ufleasy, and proposed to 
confine the captain; but that he (Gatherah) represented 
the leaky condition of the ship, which made it neces- 
sary that two pumps should be kept going, night and 
day; and the ship’s crew were 80 sickly, that not a 
hand could be conveniently spared; that he believed 
the captain would be warned by What he had done, 
and treat the crew better, during the remainder ot 
the voyage; that Lowry could uot escape while on the 


voyage, and that, on their arrival in England, he 
might be charged With the murder before any 
magistrate, 


The seamen were satisfied with these arguments; 
but Lowry continuing his severities, it was determined 
to deprive him of his commanxd, and confine him to 
the cabin. At length the ship became so leaky, that 
they did not expect to live from night till morning; 
and the men quitted the pumps, and took a solemn 
farewell of each other: but. Gatherah advised them to 
renew their endeayoura to 823ve the vessel, and to 
steer for the port of Lisbon. 

This advicé was followed; and having arrived off 
the rock of Lisbon, they hoisted a signal for a pilot, 
and one coming off in a fishing-boat, found that they 
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| : 
DOCTOR: And how did my [ttle man find himself this morning? Myvi 
LITTLE MAN: | just woke up and there. | was! ; 


‘ 


had ne product, on which he declined conducting them 
into port; but by this pilot the captain sent a letter 
to the British consul, informing hin, that the crew 
had mutinied: on which the consul came on board, 
put ten of the seamen under an arrest, and sent them 
to England on board a man of war, then bound home- 
wards. 

The account given by Gatherah to the consul corres ~ 
_ponded with that he had given in evidence at the Old 
Bailey. During the voyage, the crew of Lowry’s ship 
worked their passage; and, on their arrival in England, 
though they were committed to the keeper cf the 
Marshalsea-prison, they had liberty to. go out when 
they pleased; and considered themselves only as 
evidences against Lowry. t 

The rest of the crew, who were examined on the 
trial, gave testimony corresponding with that of 
Gatherah; and declared that the deceased was sober 
and honest. Some questions were asked, if they 
thought| Lowry’s ill treatment was the occasion of 
Hossack’s death. They replied there was no doubt of + 
it; “that it would have killed him had he been in 
good health and strength, or the stoutest man living; 
and that he generally beat them with a thick oak 
stick, which he exultantly called his Royal Oak Fore- 
mast.” 

It may be proper to mention that Lowry, having 
taken men on board to work his ship to England, 
arrived soon after his accusers; but #hey having given 
previous information to the Lords of the Admiralty, a 
reward was offered for apprehending him: he remained 
some time concealed: but at length he was discovered 
by a thief-taker, who took him into custody, and re- 
ceived ten guineas from the Marshal of the Admiralty. '¥ 

The prisoner in his defence said, that his crew were 
a drunken set of fellows, that they altered the ship’s | 
course and were mutinous, that the deceased had stolen 
a bottle of rum and drank it, whereby he became intoxi- 
cated, that he tied him up to the rails to sober him, 
and that he flourished a rope three times round, and 
gave him a few strokes which could not hurt him, » 
that he fell through drunkenness, and he did all he 
could to recover him. 

After the evidence was recapitulated by the judge, 
the jury retired for about half an hour, and then 
delivered their verdict, that the prisoner was guilty; 
on which he received sentence of death, and orders were. ; 
given for his being hung in chains. / 

After conviction, Lowry behaved with great ap- ~ 
parent courage and resolution, till a smith came to | 
take measure of him for his chains; when he fainted PAS 
away, and fell on his bed, and was measured while sa 
insensible. On his recovery, he said that it was the 
disgrace of a public exposure that had affected him, “§ 
and not the fear of death. : ty 

On the 25th of March, at half past nine in the morn-. 
ing, ‘the unfortunate convict was brought out of New- | 
gate, to undergo the sentence of the law; on seeing the ia 
cart which was to convey him to the gallows, he } 
became pale, but soon recovered a degree of serenity r 
of countenance. He had on a scarlet cloak over .a ibe 
morning gown, and a brown wig, of the colour of his \ 
eye-brows. His eyes were very bright and piercing, a 
his features regular and agreeable, and by no means F 
evinced the cruelty of his disposition. He was, in 
stature, about five feet seven inches, very well pro- 
portioned, and about forty years of age. His be- : 
haviour was quite composed and undaunted. Before : 
the cart was carried a silver oar of a very antique 
form. \ 2 \ 

The dreadful procession had not moved many yards, 
hefore the populace began to express their indignation 
of the culprit. Some sailors cried out ‘“ Where is 
your Royal Oak’s Foremast;’’ others vociferated, ‘‘ He 
is shamming Abraham,” and with such tauntings and 
revilings was he drawn to Execution Dock; near which 
a number of sailors being collected they poured ~ 
execrations on his devoted head. ae 

He was then taken out of the cart, and placed upon 
a scaffold under the gallows, where he put on a white sg 
cap. He prayed devoutly with the Ordinary of New- 
gate, abont a quarter of .an hour: then giving the ; 
executioner his money and watch, the platform fell. 
After hanging twenty minutes, the body was cut down, 
put into a boat, and carried to Blackwall, and there 
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REFINED FRACTIONS, es 


Mrs. Bullion, to the principal of the school attended — 
by her daughtér:—“ Dear; Madam,—My daughter ¢ 
Clarice informs me that last year she was obliged to “ey ii 
study vulgar fractions. Please do not léet thik happen = 


again. If my child must study fractions, let them 
be as refined as possible.” i 
“Jol Raat: 
et: 
DISILLUSIONED. aa 
“Do you know much about flirting?” . ds ay 
“Well,” replied the young man sheepishly, “I used 4 

to think I did. But when I tried it on Isabel she 
married me.” Nene ttle 
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Browne: Brooks is a regular wet blanket. _ hy 

Towne: You are right there. Why, that fellow — 
could jump from the frying pan into the fire,and pub 
the fire out. Cad 
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THE F.O.S. GALLERY. 
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“To a wapper,” as they say in Paris, “nothing is 
sacred.” Tom Webster about no one is safe. I'll. be 
bound to say, if occasion arose, he’d speak disrespect- 
fully of the Atlantic, A latter-day Landseer would not 
have to search very long for a model for a picture of 
“ Impudence,” and the rude little boy who “put his 
thumb to his nose and spread his fingers out” was 
but a poor prototype of Tommy Web—when he’s got 
Melbourne Numan on the toasting fork. 

As for Tishy—weil, there—— 

Carp. and Descamps, Jimmy Wilde, the Bombardier, 
the Ancient Beaver who works the Football draw, 
Fenner’s sweater and Jack Hobbs’s feet, soccer players 
without end, are all made to look “ supweemly widocu- 
lous!” He pinks ’em all. And, what’s more, they 
love it! 

Chiefly because he’s a cheeky little caricaturist, he 
-was created Friend of Sloper and the Award of Merit 
conferred on him January Ist, 1923. 
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“ Remember the waiter, sir.’ 
“TH never-r forgot ’im!” 
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_ “count-out.” 


» BH, Wheeler, Allahabad, Dempay, Calontta, ta, 
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ENOUGH TO MAKE A CAT LAUGH. GOUD SPORTS. 
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It is written that “‘ Wisdom cometh from the mouths 
of babes’’—in other words, they can give points to 
poor Pa, mentally; but in fair fight the fond parent 
left in charge of the fractious child, should be able to 
lay the infant out in the first round, but our artist 
would have us believe there are kids that, when given 
the free use of the bottle, will send Pa to sleep for a 


F. T. MANN. 


For the first time since early 1914 Eng- 
land won a Test Match chiefly through the 
wonderful batting of F. T, Mann. 

Mann who is skipping the M.C.C. cri- 
keters at present touring South Africa, is 
the Captain of Middlesex County Cricket 
Club, having taken over the reins on the 
retirement of Mr. P. F. Warner in 1921. He 
is an ideal skipper with a thorough know- 
ledge of the game, knows how to lift the 
ball to the boundary, and derives much 
delight in knocking sixes, 


“You used to consider a well-dressed wife 
a necessity to any successful business man!” 
“ Now they’re getting to be bare necessities!” 


“BETWEEN THE ACTS. 
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